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Science  Rendezvous  drew  more  than  6,000  visitors  to  the  St.  George  campus 
to  learn  that  science  can  be  both  stimulating  and  fun.  Illustrating  this  idea 
are  students  Natalie  Tam  (left),  wearing  a fibroblast  cell  suit,  and  Michael 
McTavish,  dressed  as  Albert  Einstein. 
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Biochemist 
elected  to 
Royal  Society 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Lewis 
Kay’s  remarkable  scientific  career  will 
find  it  fitting  that  he  has  been  named  a 
2010  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (U.K.), 
the  world’s  oldest  scientific  academy  in 
continuous  existence,  dating  back  to 
1660. 

The  Royal  Society  counts  more  than 
60  Nobel  laureates  among  its  approxi- 
mately 1,400  fellows  and  foreign 
members.  Renowned  scientists  who 
have  claimed  membership  include 
Isaac  Newton,  Charles  Darwin,  Albert 
Einstein,  Francis  Crick,  James  Watson 
and  Stephen  Hawking. 

Kay,  a professor  of  molecular  ge- 
netics, biochemistry  and  chemistry, 
won’t  look  out  of  place  among  such 
notable  company.  He  has  been  a 
standout  ever  since  graduating  from 
high  school,  when  he  received  highest 
honours  standing  in  Grade  12  in  the 
Edmonton  public  school  system.  As 
he  went  on  to  study  biochemistry  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  earn  a PhD 
in  molecular  biophysics  at  Yale  and  do 
a post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the  U.S. 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  success 
followed  him  in  the  form  of  such  prizes 
as  a sought-after  NSERC  scholarship 
for  graduate  education  and  a Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada  Centennial 
Fellowship. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1992  and  has  excelled  in  both 
research  and  teaching.  Kay  serves  as 
the  undergraduate  co-ordinator  for 
U of  T’s  molecular  biophysics  program, 
teaching  courses  that  reflect  his  twin 
passions:  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
(NMR)  spectroscopy  and  protein  struc- 
ture and  function.  In  the  realm  of  grad- 
uate studies,  he  has  nurtured  more  than 
40  post-doctoral  fellows  and  graduate 
students,  many  of  whom  have  gone 
on  to  prestigious  scientific  careers  of 
their  own. 

On  the  research  front,  Kay’s  work 
focuses  on  the  development  of  NMR 
techniques  for  studying  macromo- 
lecular  structure  and  dynamics  and  the 
application  of  NMR  techniques  to  prob- 
lems of  biological  and  clinical  impor- 
tance. He  is  exploring  protein  dynam- 
ics, protein  folding  and  the  structure  of 
proteins  involved  in  signal  transduc- 
tion. Kay  also  considers  new  ways  to  use 
NMR  spectroscopy  to  improve  his  work 
with  proteins. 

His  laboratory  work  has  garnered 
him  an  endless  string  of  prestigious 
awards  and  accolades,  including  a Sloan 
Research  Fellowship,  the  Steacie  Prize, 

•”  BIOCHEMIST  on  page  4 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

For  the  second  year  in  a row, 

University  of  Toronto  researchers  have 
won  four  of  the  Province  of  Ontario’s 
prestigious  Premier’s  Innovation  Awards. 

The  honours  were  announced  May  18 
at  a dinner  that  concluded  the  two-day 
Discovery  Conference,  hosted  by  the 
Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence  in  partner- 
ships with  MaRS. 

Honoured  with  Premier’s  Summit 
Awards  were  University  Professor  Janet 
Rossant  of  molecular  genetics  and  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  Professor 
Jeff  Wrana  of  molecular  genetics  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

The  Premier’s  Summit  Awards  recog- 
nize exceptional  medical  researchers  who 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

Two  international  research 
superstars  were  introduced  officially 
as  U of  T's  new  Canada  Excellence 
Research  Chairs  (CERC)  at  a national 
announcement  in  the  Donnelly  Centre 
for  Cellular  and  Biomolecular  Research  by 
Tony  Clement,  federal  minister  of  indus- 
try, May  17. 

Professor  Frederick  (Fritz)  Roth 

was  announced  as  Canada  Research 
Excellence  Chair  in  Integrative  Biology 
and  Professor  Oliver  Ernst  as  the  CERC 
in  Structural  Neurobiology.  They  were 
among  a total  field  of  19  inaugural  CERCs 
at  13  universities  across  the  country. 


are  internationally  recognized  leaders 
whose  work  has  transformed  their  fields. 
Each  recipient  receives  $5  million  over  a 
five-year  period,  including  a $2.5  million 
contribution  from  the  Summit  Award 
program  and  a matching  $2.5  million 
from  the  recipient’s  sponsoring  institu- 
tion. 

Taking  home  Premier’s  Discovery 
Awards  were  University  Professor 
Geoffrey  Ozin  of  chemistry  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  cat- 
egory and  University  Professor  Michael 
Trebilcock  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the 
Social  Sciences  category. 

The  Discovery  Awards  celebrate 
Ontario’s  most  accomplished  researchers. 
Nominees  are  evaluated  on  the  impact 
•"  RESEARCHERS  on  page  4 


The  CERC  program  is  one  of  the  largest 
new  research  investment  initiatives  to  be 
launched  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
in  years.  For  each  CERC,  universities 
will  receive  up  to  $10  million  over  seven 
years  to  support  chair  holders  and  their 
research  teams.  The  complete  list  of  the 
chair  holders  is  available  at:  www.cerc. 
gc.ca/cpch-pctc-eng.shtml. 

“The  Government  of  Canada  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  supporting 
leading-edge  research  and  world-class 
researchers,”  said  Clement.  “The  Canada 
Excellence  Research  Chairs  program  con- 
firms Canada’s  standing  as  a global 
centre  of  excellence  in  research  and 
•"  CANADA  ON  PAGE  4 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ... 

U OF  T FACULTY  have  won  47.8  per  cent  of  Gairdner  International 
Awards  awarded  to  Canadian  universities  between  1980  and  2009? 


U of  T welcomes  Canada 
Excellence  Research  Chairs 
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The  Gairdner  International  Award  rceogni/es  individuals  from  a diversity  of  fields  for  outstanding  discoveries  or  contributions  to  medical  science. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Respected 
researchers ... 

appear  everywhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  should  come 
as  no  surprise,  really.  After  all,  it’s  prime  time  in  the  world  of  aca- 
demic awards  and  U of  T’s  excellence  in  research  and  teaching  is 
generally  well  rewarded. 

Professor  Lewis  Kay  of  molecular  genetics  and  biochemistry 
kicks  things  off  with  a bang  on  page  1.  Kay  has  been  elected  to 
the  prestigious  Royal  Society  (U.K),  an  organization  peopled  with 
such  august  names  as  Isaac  Newton,  Michael  Faraday  and  Stephen 
Hawking.  It’s  an  honour  at  any  stage  of  one’s  career,  but  to  earn 
such  recognition  mid-career  is  especially  impressive. 

Closer  to  home,  the  premier  has  singled  out  four  of  our  profes- 
sors for  recognition  with  his  Summit  and  Discovery  Awards  (see 
page  1).  Two  hospital-based  professors,  Janet  Rossant  and  Jeff 
Wrana,  along  with  chemist  Geoffrey  Ozin  and  law  scholar 
Michael  Trebilcock  were  honoured  this  past  week.  Even 
incoming  professors  got  into  the  act  as  U of  T was  awarded  two  of 
the  federal  government’s  Canada  Excellence  Research  Chairs  (see 
page  1). 

Less  formal  recognition  of  excellence  is  also  sprinkled  through- 
out this  issue.  Professor  Philip 
Sohm  of  art  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  recently  with 
a paper  about  Caravaggio’s 
popularity  (see  page  7)  that 
made  the  front  page  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  retired  professor 
Dennis  Duffy  is  featured  on 
page  7 for  his  hospice  volunteer 
work.  We  also  remember  the 
outstanding  surgical  work  done 
by  the  late  Robert  Salter  (see 
page  8),  a professor  who  had 
won  myriad  awards  for  his  con- 
tinuous passive  motion  treat- 
ment for  joint  injuries,  and  look 
at  an  emerging  superstar,  PhD  student  Vincent  Cheung,  lauded 
for  his  entrepreneurial  skill  (see  page  6). 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  As  the  chart  on  page  7 illustrates, 

U of  T faculty  have  earned  the  lion’s  share  of  prestigious  interna- 
tional awards  given  to  faculty  at  Canadian  universities.  But,  we 
don’t  want  to  share  all  our  stories  in  one  issue,  so  stay  tuned. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith,  editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Patricia  Hanson  of  gh3,  a sessional  lecturer 
in  the  faculty,  is  the  winner  of  a 2010  Governor 
General's  Medal  in  Architecture,  recogniz- 
ing outstanding  achievement  in  recently  built 
projects  by  Canadian  architects.  The  firm’s  win- 
ning project  was  Photographer’s  Studio  Over  a 
Boat  House.  Professor  Barry  Sampson’s  firm, 
Sampson  Neuert  Architects,  won  the  medal  for 
French  River  Visitor  Centre  while  Professor  John 
Shnier’s  firm,  Kohn  Shnier  Architects,  received 
the  medal  for  Prefab  Cottage  for  Two  Families. 
Professor  Brigitte  Shim’s  firm  of  Shim-Sutcliffe 
Architects  Inc.  won  three  medals  — for  Corkin 
Gallery,  Craven  Road  Studio  and  Ravine  Guest 
House.  The  Governor  General’s  Medals  in 
Architecture,  created  by  the  Royal  Architectural 
Institute  of  Canada,  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  discipline  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture and  increase  public  awareness  of  architec- 
ture as  a vital  cultural  force  in  Canadian  society. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Yu  Sun  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial engineering  is  the  winner  of  the  2010  Early 
Career  Award  of  the  Robotics  and  Automation 
Society,  one  of  the  member  societies  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 
(IEEE).  The  award  is  given  to  individuals  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  careers  who  have  made 
identifiable  contributions  that  have  had  a major 
impact  on  the  robotics  and/or  automation 
fields.  Sun,  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Micro  and 
Nano  Engineering  Systems,  is  the  first  Canadian 
researcher  to  win  the  award  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1999. 

FACULTY  OF  INFORMATION 
Wendy  Newman,  senior  fellow  at  the  faculty, 
has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Canadian  Library 
Association’s  Ken  Haycock  Award  for  Promoting 
Librarianship,  honouring  individuals  who  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  success  in  enhancing 
public  recognition  and  appreciation  of  librari- 
anship. Newman  was  cited  for  her  tireless  work 
in  advocating  the  importance  and  relevance  of 
libraries  to  government,  both  federal  and 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


provincial.  Newman  will  receive  the  award 
June  5 during  the  CLA’s  national  conference 
and  trade  show  in  Edmonton. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Michael  Taylor  of  surgery  is  the 
recipient  of  the  2010  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Canada  Medal  in  surgery.  Taylor 
and  colleagues  recently  published  the  award- 
winning work,  entitled  Multiple  recurrent  genetic 
events  converge  on  control  of  histone  lysine 
methylation  in  medulloblastoma,  in  Nature 
Genetics.  Medallists  usually  present  their  win- 
ning papers  at  a meeting  of  the  relevant  national 
specialty  society  or  other  appropriate  venue.  In 
addition,  the  medallist  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  visiting  medallist  program. 

OISE 

Professor  Elizabeth  Smyth  of  curriculum, 
teaching  and  learning  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Historical  Association’s  G.E. 
Clerk  Award,  given  to  outstanding  Canadian 
historians  for  their  contributions  to  Catholic 
history.  Smyth  will  receive  the  award  June  1 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  at  Concordia 
University.  Smyth  has  also  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Distinguished  Historian  Award,  given 
by  the  Conference  on  the  History  of  Women 
Religious  for  distinguished  contributions  and 
accomplishments  in  historical  research  on  wom- 
en’s history.  The  award  will  be  presented  June  29 
during  the  conference’s  triennial  meeting  June 
27  to  30  at  the  University  of  Scranton,  Scranton, 
Penn. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THEORETICAL  ASTROPHYSICS 
University  Professor  Richard  Bond,  direc- 
tor of  the  cosmology  and  gravity  program,  is  the 
winner  of  the  2010  CAP  (Canadian  Association 
of  Physicists)  Medal  for  Lifetime  Achievement 
in  Physics  for  his  broad  and  fundamental  con- 
tributions to  cosmology  and  astrophysics  and 
his  leadership,  which  has  contributed  greatly  to 
Canada’s  well-recognized  efforts  in  these  areas. 
Cited  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  cosmologists 
in  the  world,  Bond  has  developed  the  study 
of  fluctuations  in  the  cosmic  microwave  back- 
ground into  a powerful  tool  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  and  history  of  our  universe. 
He  will  receive  the  medal  during  association’s 
awards  banquet,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  June  10. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


Bulletin  survey:  Tell  us  you  love  us 
- or  not 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

The  Bulletin  and  the 

eBulletin  have  launched  their 
2010  readership  survey  and  are 
eager  for  readers  to  participate. 

“The  communications  land- 
scape is  changing  rapidly  and 
we  want  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,”  said  Elaine  Smith, 
editor  of  both  publications. 

“The  last  time  we  con- 
ducted a readership  survey, 
the  eBulletin  didn't  exist, 
so  it’s  time  to  get  some 
feedback.” 

The  print  Bulletin  and  the 
online  eBulletin  are  intended 
to  complement  each  other, 
although  there  is  some  over- 
lap in  content.  In  today’s 


hectic  world,  however,  many 
members  of  the  U of  T com- 
munity may  take  the  time 
to  read  only  one  of  the  two 


communications  vehicles. 

The  readership  survey 
will  help  the  Strategic 
Communications  edito- 
rial team  learn  about  which 


information  needs  the 
publications  are  meeting  and 
which  others  they  can  satisfy. 
It  should  also  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  types 
of  information  that  appeal 
to  various  age  and  employee 
groups. 

“We  would  like  to  provide 
our  readers  with  information 
that  is  both  timely  and  inter- 
esting and  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  it  if  we  know 
what  they  want,”  said  Smith. 

The  Bulletin-e Bulletin 
readership  survey  is  designed 
to  take  only  15  minutes. 

Visit  https://www. 
surveymonkey.eom/s/ 
BulletinReadershipSurvey 
by  May  31  to  take  part. 
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Curriculum  renewal  is  ongoing 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Like  a gardener  experimenting 
with  soil  and  seeds  in  a quest  for 
the  perfect  mix  of  blooms,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  has 
been  revising  and  renewing  its 
curriculum. 

The  results  are  beginning  to 
flower. 

In  the  three  years  since  the 
faculty  released  the  final  report 
of  its  curriculum  review  and 
renewal  committee,  it  has 
used  its  Curriculum  Renewal 
Initiative  Fund  to  introduce 
or  enhance  dozens  of  courses 
aimed  at  improving  and 
enhancing  students’  academic 
experiences  in  innovative 
ways.  The  goal  is  to  be  both 
challenging  and  supportive  of 
undergraduates,  said  Professor 
Suzanne  Stevenson,  vice- 
dean (teaching  and  learning). 

"Across  the  faculty  there  were 
some  very  high-level  issues,  like 
wanting  to  see  more  experien- 
tial learning,  more  service  learn- 
ing and  more  students  engaged 
in  research,”  Stevenson  said. 
“We  also  wanted  to  see  small 
group  work,  more  international 
activity  and  more  focus  on  writ- 
ing and  other  core  skills  we  real- 
ly think  every  graduate  should 
have.” 

Those  core  skills  included  crit- 
ical and  creative  thinking;  com- 
munication; information  litera- 
cy; quantitative  reasoning;  and 
social  and  ethical  responsibility. 
But  rather  than  impose  one  size- 
fits-all  courses  in  mathematics 
or  writing,  the  faculty  opted  for 


a more  strategic  approach. 

“When  you  teach  a student  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
how  to  write  you  need  to  teach 
them  how  to  write  in  the  con- 
text of  whatever  held  they’re 
specializing  in,”  said  Stevenson. 
“Because  how  you  write  in  an 
English  degree,  for  example, 
will  be  very  different  from  how7 
you  write  in  a computer  science 
context  or  a sociology  context.” 

To  that  end,  the  faculty 
launched  Writing  Instruction 
for  TAs,  or  WIT,  a program 
aimed  at  training  teaching  assis- 
tants to  develop  better  writing 
assignments  and  more  effective 
marking  schemes  to  help  stu- 
dents develop  writing  skills. 

“The  courses  involved  a range 
from  classes  of  20  students  to 
classes  of  1,000,”  Stevenson  said. 
“And  in  our  surveys  a majority 
of  the  students  noted  a positive 
impact  on  their  writing.” 

WIT  began  as  a pilot  program 
but  its  success  across  the  faculty 
means  it  will  continue,  said 
Stevenson.  In  the  meantime, 
individual  departments  are 
coming  up  with  creative  ways 
to  boost  quantitative  reasoning 
skills  among  humanities 
students. 

“If  you  do  what  they  do  at 
U.S.  schools  and  tell  students 
you  have  to  take  a semester 
of  math,  they’ll  get  through 
it  because  they’re  very  bright, 
capable  students,  but  after 
they  pass  that  final  exam 
they’ll  never  think  of  it  again,” 
Stevenson  said.  “The  idea  is  to 
teach  them  quantitative  rea- 


soning skills  that  are  relevant 
to  what  they  have  chosen  to 
specialize  in,  because...  they  will 
need  those  skills.” 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years, 
faculty  have  developed  courses 
in  which  students  studying 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  crunch 
demographic  data  and  calcu- 
late currency  exchange,  while 
New  College  students  combine 
quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis  by  deconstructing  a 
census. 

“They  wanted  something 
that  wTould  serve  as  a kind  of 
foundational  course  in  research 
methods  for  more  advanced 
work,”  Stevenson  said.  “So  it’s 
not  just  looking  at  numbers 
and  graphs;  it’s  also  question- 
ing what  the  categories  mean 
and  what  are  the  questions 
asked  in  the  census  and  analys- 
ing how  the  questions  asked 
and  the  numerical  data  go 
together. 

“It’s  really  empowering  the 
students  to  see  these  connec- 
tions between  quantitative  and 
qualitative  reasoning,”  she  said. 
“When  you  make  it  relevant,  it’s 
interesting.” 

Like  the  garden  that  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  change  through 
the  seasons,  the  faculty’s  work 
continues  to  evolve. 

“Curriculum  renewal  is  some- 
thing we  will  do  on  an  ongoing 
basis,”  said  Stevenson.  “We 
don’t  want  to  just  do  a few  years 
of  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  2007  and  then 
say,  Okay,  we’re  done  for  the 
next  15, 20  years.” 


10  notables  to  receive  honorary  degrees 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

U of  T will  bestow  honorary 
degrees  on  10  distinguished 
recipients  during  spring 
convocation.  June  2 to  18. 

The  honourees  — scientists, 
politicians,  educators  and  art- 
ists — are  being  recognized  for 
extraordinary  achievements  in 
community,  national  and  inter- 
national service.  The  recipients 
are  as  follows  (in  order  of  degree 
conferral): 

• Preston  Manning,  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  from  1993- 
2001  and  founder  of  the  Reform 
Party  and  the  Canadian  Alliance 

• Hazel  McCallion,  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Mississauga  since 
1978  and  tireless  supporter 

of  World  Vision  through  her 
Hazel’s  Hope  charity  for  children 
affected  by  HIV/ AIDS  in  Africa 

• Mary  Anne  Chambers,  for- 
mer Ontario  minister  of  training, 


colleges  and  universities  and 
minister  of  children  and  youth 
services 

• Richard  Alway,  former 
president  of  the  University 
St.  Michael’s  College  and  cur- 
rent president  of  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies 

• Scott  Tremaine,  a professor 
of  astrophysics  at  Princeton’s 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
and  one  of  Canada’s  most  dis- 
tinguished astrophysicists 

• Ian  Hacking,  a University7 
Professor  Emeritus  of  phi- 
losophy at  U of  T,  winner 

of  the  prestigious  Holberg 
International  Memorial  Prize  in 
2009  and  one  of  the  foremost 
philosophers  in  the  world 

• Charles  Pachter,  one  of 
Canada’s  most  identifiable  and 
influential  visual  artists 

• Lawrence  Hill,  critically 
acclaimed  Canadian  writer  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction  whose 


works  explore  the  theme  of  race 
relations  both  in  Canada  and 
internationally;  author  of  The 
Book  of  Negroes,  which  won  the 
2008  Commonwealth  Writers’ 
Prize  for  Best  Book 

• John  Manley,  former 
deputy  prime  minister  and  2007 
chair  of  the  Independent  Panel 
on  Canada’s  Future  Role  in 
Afghanistan 

• Marie  Sanderson,  a leading 
scholar  in  the  field  of  Canadian 
climatology,  in  particular  the 
effect  of  climate  change  on 
the  Great  Lakes  watershed 
(Sanderson’s  honorary  degree 
was  conferred  at  a private  cer- 
emony in  May;  her  convoca- 
tion address  will  be  read  by  her 
daughter). 

The  honourees  attend 
convocation  to  receive  their 
degrees  and  address  their  fellow7 
graduates;  all  ceremonies  take 
place  at  Convocation  Hall. 


U of  T joins  Doors  Open 


UTSC's  Science  Research  Building  will  be  on  display  during 
Doors  Open  Toronto,  May  29  and  30. 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Where  else  can  you  see  rare 
Chinese  books  and  the  St. 

John’s  Bible  while  exploring 
great  architecture?  Why,  at 
Doors  Open  Toronto,  May  29 
and  30. 

Once  again,  U of  T is  proud 
to  participate  in  Doors  Open, 
the  popular  citywide  tour  that 
invites  the  public  to  explore 
buildings  of  architectural, 
historic,  cultural  and  social 
significance. 

U of  T will  open  doors  to  nine 
buildings  this  year.  Participating 
in  the  event  for  the  first  time 
are  six  buildings  on  the  U of  T 
Scarborough  campus;  the  Arts 
and  Administration  Building, 
the  Management  Building, 
the  Science  Research  Building, 
the  John  Andrews  Building, 
the  Academic  Resource  Centre 
and  the  Student  Centre.  Regis 
College  on  the  St.  George 
campus  is  also  a first-time 
participant. 

On  May  29  visitors  will  be 
able  to  experience  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  on  the 
Scarborough  campus  over  the 
last  eight  years  and  also  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  exciting  plans 
for  future  expansion. 

“If  you  haven't  been  to  UTSC 
in  a while,  Doors  Open  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  experience 
buildings  designed  by  many  top 
architects  --  from  Moriyama 
& Teshima’s  Science  Research 
Building  to  the  famous  John 
Andrews  humanities  and  science 
wings,”  said  Laura  Matthews, 
director  of  communications  and 
public  affairs  at  UTSC. 

Event  newcomer  Regis 
College  is  the  Jesuit  college  at 
U of  T.  “Regis  will  be  showing 
off  the  renovations  that  have 
transformed  its  new  site  at  the 
comer  of  Queen’s  Park  Cres. 

E.,  and  Wellesley  St.  W.,  into 
a remarkable  juxtaposition  of 
modem  and  historic  architec- 
tural features,”  said  Joseph 


Schner,  president  of  Regis 
College. 

Schner  also  noted  that  visi- 
tors to  Regis  College  are  in  for 
a special  treat.  They  will  have 
a chance  to  view  a volume  of 
the  celebrated  St.  John’s  Bible 
Heritage  Edition,  which  will 
remain  on  permanent  rotating 
display  in  the  atrium  and,  for 
Doors  Open  only,  two  additional 
volumes  will  he  on  exhibit  in 
the  ballroom.  Additionally, 
Larkin  Architects  Limited,  the 
architects  responsible  for  the 
renovation,  will  deliver  lectures 
about  the  building  May  29 
at  1 p.m.  and  May  30  at  1 and 
3 p.m. 

Opening  their  doors  again 
this  year,  are  U of  T Doors  Open 
regulars  — Soldiers’  Tower  and 
the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

The  Memorial  Room  in 
Soldiers’  Tower  will  be  open 
to  visitors  May  30.  It  houses 
mementoes  of  the  wartime 
service  undertaken  by  students, 
staff  and  alumni. 

“We  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  see  so  many  members 
of  the  public  visit  the  tower. 
While  U of  T is  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  educational 
institution,  today  it  is  less  well 
known  for  its  remarkable  con- 
tribution during  war  time,”  said 
Malcolm  McGrath,  chair  of 
the  Soldiers’  Tower  committee. 

Visitors  to  the  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  library'  will  get  to  see 
the  Mu  Collection,  a significant 
Chinese  rare  book  collection, 
while  taking  in  the  dramatic 
cathedral  like  interior.  The  most 
frequently  asked  question  at 
the  library  during  Doors  Open 
is,  Who  can  use  it?”  said  Anne 
Dondertman,  assistant  direc- 
tor at  the  library.  “This  is  a won- 
derful opportunity  for  us  to  let 
them  know  the  library  is  open 
to  the  public  year  round.” 

For  complete  details,  see  the 
Doors  Open  website  www. 
toronto.ca/doorsopen. 
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U OF  T FACULTY  have  received  43.6  per  cent  of  all  Guggenhein  Fellowships 

to  Canadian  universities  between  1980  and  2009? 


Guggenheim  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  people  who  have  already  demonstrated  exceptional  capacity  for  productive  scholarship  or  exceptional  creative  ability  in  the  arts. 
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Biochemist 
elected  to 
Royal  Society 


Breakfast  with  the  Bulletin : talking  transportation 


Professors 
Eric  Miller  (left), 
director  of  the 
Cities  Centre, 
and  Richard 
Sommer, 
dean  of  the 
Daniels  Faculty 
of  Architecture, 
Landscape  and 
Design,  were 
the  featured 
speakers  at  a 
May  18  Breakfast 
with  the  Bulletin 
that  focused 
on  Toronto's 
transportation 
woes. 


Researchers  honoured  with  Premier's  Innovation  Awards 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
selection  to  Canada’s  Top  40 
Under  40,  a Premier's  Research 
Excellence  Award,  membership 
in  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  a Canada  Research  Chair. 
He  has  published  more  than 
300  research  articles  and  is 
among  ISI’s  most  highly  cited 
researchers. 

“Lewis  is  one  of  the  top 
NMR  spectroscopists  in  the 
world,”  said  Professor  Peter 
Lewis,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (research).  “His  insights 
into  macromolecular  dynam- 
ics as  revealed  by  his  creative 
NMR  methodologies  lead  the 
field.  I think  the  best  is  yet  to 
come  from  his  groundbreaking 
studies  on  large  macromol- 
ecules.” 

Kay  is  pleased  by  the  honour 
and  will  attend  the  induction 
ceremony  this  summer  in 
London. 

“It’s  a recognition  of 
achievement,”  said  Kay.  “Your 
colleagues  are  telling  you  that 
they  respect  the  body  of  work 
you've  done. 

“I  certainly  push  myself  and 
if  I’m  pushing  myself,  it's  a 
good  barometer  of  where  my 
peers  see  me. 

“It’s  nice  recognition  but 
it  won’t  change  the  way  I do 
anything.  However,  it’s  nice 
to  know  on  those  days  I have  a 
paper  rejected  by  a journal  and 
I’m  feeling  kind  of  blue.  It’s  a 
nice  pat  on  the  back  and  every- 
body likes  that.” 

Royal  Society  members  are 
elected  for  life. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
of  their  work  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  Ontario’s  economy. 
The  awards  celebrate  excellence 
in  research  for  either  a single 
discovery  or  a body  of  work. 
Ozin  will  receive  $500,000  and 
Trebilcock  $250,000. 

“The  pioneers  we  celebrate 
today  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  growth  in  our  province 
and  inventing  our  future,” 
said  Ontario  premier  Dalton 
McGuinty.  “They  represent 
what  our  new  Open  Ontario 
Plan  is  all  about  — strengthen- 
ing our  economy  by  recognizing 
and  seizing  new  opportunities  in 
the  water  sector  and  beyond.” 

John  Milloy,  minister  of 
research  and  innovation, 
added  that  “the  Premier's 
Innovation  Awards  are  a cel- 
ebration of  innovative  people 
and  innovative  thinking.  Our 
government  is  focused  on 
supporting  their  efforts  and 


creating  the  jobs  of  today  and 
tomorrow.” 

"Professors  Rossant,  Wrana, 
Ozin  and  Trebilcock  repre- 
sent exactly  what  makes  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  our 
partner  hospitals  world  leaders 
in  research  — each  scholar  is 
conducting  pioneering  work 
that  is  making  a direct  and  pos- 
itive impact  on  global  society,” 
said  Professor  Paul  Young, 
vice-president  (research). 

A pioneer  of  nanochemistry, 
Ozin  has  inspired  innovative, 
transformative,  technological 
advances  around  the  world. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
field  to  identify  the  impor- 
tance of  a chemical  approach 
to  nanostructured  materials, 
driving  many  of  today’s  nano- 
technologies in  biology,  phys- 


CONTINUED FROM  PAGE  1 
higher  learning.  This  program 
supports  our  government’s 
commitment  to  ensuring 
Canada's  future  economic 
growth  by  investing  in  inno- 
vation and  research  capacity 
in  priority  areas.” 

The  CERC  program  was 
announced  in  the  federal 
government’s  2008  budget. 
Research  conducted  by  the 
CERCs  will  be  focused  in 
the  areas  of  environmental 
sciences  and  technologies, 
natural  resources  and  energy, 
health  and  related  life  sciences 
and  technologies  and  infor- 
mation and  communications 
technologies. 

“The  Government  of 
Canada  is  to  be  applauded  for 
spearheading  this  initiative  to 
advance  research  and  scholar- 
ship in  areas  that  are  essential 
to  the  future  of  global  society,” 
said  President  David  Naylor. 
“We  are  particularly  proud  to 
have  Dr.  Roth  and  Dr.  Ernst 
join  U of  T’s  research  com- 
munity. I know  their  work, 
and  the  work  of  all  the  CERCs 
in  institutions  across  Canada, 
will  result  in  important  benefits 


ics  and  engineering.  Through 
his  Ontario  company  Opalux, 
Ozin  is  commercializing  pho- 
tonic crystal  technology  — 
which  holds  the  potential  to 
create  full-colour  displays  that 
use  dramatically  less  energy 
than  current  products. 

Trebilcock  is  an  internation- 
ally recognized  expert  on  the 
economic  analysis  of  law. 

His  extensive  knowledge  and 
collaborative  approach  have 
helped  shape  public  policy 
and  law  reform  in  Ontario  and 
worldwide.  He  has  consulted 
widely  with  government  and 
the  private  sector  and  inspired 
the  transformation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  into  a world 
class  institution  for  the  inter- 
disciplinary study  of  law. 

A world  leader  in  stem  cell 


to  science,  the  next  generations 
of  researchers  and  to  Canada’s 
innovation  capacity.” 

Roth,  who  comes  from 
Harvard  University,  will  use 
his  computational  expertise 
to  reveal  more  about  how  dis- 
eases such  as  cancer  develop. 
His  work  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  drugs  to 
treat  complex  diseases,  while 
keeping  Canada  at  the  fore- 
front of  biomedical  research. 

Ernst  will  continue  his 
groundbreaking  work  on  one 
of  the  most  studied  G-protein- 
couple  receptors  — the  light 
receptor  in  the  eye.  His  work 
will  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  how  these  receptors 
work  on  the  molecular  level 
and  will  provide  insight  into 
their  role  in  the  development 
of  neurological  and  other 
types  of  degenerative  dis- 
eases. Ernst’s  research  program 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  and  promises 
to  mark  a major  leap  forward 
for  structural  neurobiolo- 
gists. He  comes  to  U of  T from 
Charite-Universitatsmedizin 
Berlin,  one  of  the  largest  medical 


research,  Rossant  has  trans- 
formed the  understanding  of 
human  biology  and  stem  cell 
origins  and  put  Ontario  at  the 
forefront  of  the  international 
global  market  for  stem  cell 
therapies.  Rossant’s  pioneering 
research  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  regenerative  medicine 
therapies  that  give  new  life  to 
vital  organs  and  finding  new 
treatments  for  pregnancy 
disorders. 

Wrana’s  internationally 
acclaimed  research  on  the 
communication  pathways  of 
cells  has  opened  new  ways  of 
thinking  in  fighting  cancer. 

His  discoveries  have  led  to  new 
treatments  that  use  intracel- 
lular communications  to  stop 
cancer  from  progressing  and 
even  reverse  their  effects. 


institutions  in  Europe. 

The  CERC  program  has 
also  enabled  U of  T to  recruit 
Professor  Cordula  Enenkel, 
who  is  married  to  Ernst.  “She 
is  an  outstanding  scientist 
studying  the  ‘life  and  death' 
of  proteins,  an  area  of  critical 
importance  to  diseases  such 
as  Alzheimer’s,”  said  Professor 
Reinhart  Reithmeier,  chair 
of  biochemistry.  Enenkel  will 
be  an  associate  professor  in 
biochemistry  and  will  join  a 
large  group  of  scientists  work- 
ing on  protein  folding  and 
degradation  in  health  and 
disease. 

“I  am  delighted  to  wel- 
come our  Canada  Excellence 
Research  Chairs  to  the 
U of  T research  community,” 
said  Professor  Paul  Young, 
vice-president  (research). 

He  went  on  to  praise  the 
“tremendous  effort  of  a large 
number  of  faculty  and  staff 
from  the  U of  T research  com- 
munity in  recruiting  Professors 
Roth  and  Ernst.” 

The  CERC  program  is 
administered  jointly  by 
Canada's  three  research  grant- 
ing agencies. 
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Civility  guidelines  reminder  of 
standard  for  conduct  on  the  job 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

As  part  of  U of  T’s 
commitment  to  providing 
a safe  and  inclusive  work 
environment  where  people 
feel  respected  and  valued, 
the  university’s  Guideline 
on  Civil  Conduct  (vvww. 
hrandequity.utoronto.ca/ 
Assets/news/civility  .pdf? 
method=l)  sets  the  standard 
for  behaviour  in  the  workplace. 

“These  guidelines  were 
developed  because  we  were 
hearing  that  there  were  some 
situations  where  people 
didn’t  feel  they  were  treated 
in  a respectful  way,”  said 
Christina  Sass-Kortsak, 
assistant  vice-president 
(human  resources).  “The 
guidelines  make  explicit  the 
standards  that  were  previ- 
ously implicit  and  provide 
avenues  to  resolve  concerns. 
They’re  simply  a way  of 
articulating  what  most  people 
think  of  as  standard  work- 
place conduct.” 


The  guidelines  provide  a 
mechanism  for  employees  to 
raise  concerns  about  unac- 
ceptable conduct  and  to  have 
those  concerns  addressed. 

They  also  set  out  a number 
of  different  ways  conflicts 
can  be  resolved,  depending 
on  the  type  of  complaint  being 
made  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it. 

“Depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, there  are  options 
ranging  from  obtaining  advice 
from  human  resources  to 
facilitated  conversations  to 
mediation  and  other  pos- 
sibilities in  between,”  said 
Sass-Kortsak.  “We  understand 
that  intra-office  dynamics  may 
make  it  difficult  to  bring  the 
concern  to  someone  within 
the  department  and  the  guide- 
lines outline  alternate  avenues 
where  an  employee  can  share 
their  concerns  with  someone 
outside  of  their  department  or 
division.” 

In  addition,  some  cases 
don't  fit  the  definition  of 


incivility  and  are  more  appro- 
priately resolved  elsewhere  or 
are  merely  a part  of  ordinary 
workplace  interaction. 

The  existence  of  the  guide- 
lines means  the  university  has 
made  a commitment  to  its 
employees  that  their  voices  will 
be  heard  and  their  concerns 
addressed  in  a timely  fashion. 

The  guidelines  also  indicate 
the  responsibilities  of  man- 
agers and  administrators  in 
resolving  concerns.  “We  refer 
to  the  guidelines  in  leadership 
training  for  managers  and 
academic  administrators,” 
said  Sass-Kortsak.  “We  want  to 
remind  people  that  there  is  an 
expectation  of  civility  and  that 
staff  and  faculty  have  options 
when  they  are  faced  with 
uncivil  behaviour.  We  also 
want  to  highlight  the  respon- 
sibilities of  management  in 
implementing  the  guidelines.” 

The  guidelines  can  be  found 
online  at  wwvv.hrandequity. 
utoronto.ca/Assets/news/ 
civility.pdf. 


Move  over  ROSI  - U of  T students  are 
developing  their  own  resources 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

For  Joel  Koroniak  and  Sean 
McIntyre,  it’s  a sweet  gig.  The 
pair  has  launched  their  career  as 
software  entrepreneurs  at  U of  T 
even  before  donning  the  black 
robes  of  convocation. 

The  duo  graduate  this  spring, 
Koroniak  with  a specialist 
in  philosophy  and  McIntyre 
with  a specialist  in  computer 
science.  However,  they  have 
already  started  working  with 
Frank  Boshoff  of  U of  T’s 
enterprise  applications  and 
solutions  integration  (EASI) 
group  to  develop  a prototype 
for  a student  services  web  appli- 
cation they  invented  last  year. 

Their  web  application, 
known  as  Project  Augur,  is 
designed  to  help  students  make 
better  choices  when  selecting 
courses  and  mapping  out  their 
degrees.  It  also  reflects  the  prin- 
ciples of  a larger  effort  under- 
way, the  Next  Generation 
Student  Information  Services 
(NGSIS)  program. 

NGSIS  aims  to  introduce  a 
new  approach  to  providing 
services  to  students,  faculty  and 
staff  by  replacing  the  Repository 
of  Student  Information  (ROSI). 

Imagine  a holistic  set  of  ser- 
vices that  makes  recommenda- 


tions or  alerts  students  about 
opportunities  such  as  scholar- 
ships or  research  opportunities 
in  their  fields  of  study  — along 
with  clubs  and  organizations 
— and  suggests  employment 
opportunities  by  comparing 
their  profile  information  with 
available  data. 

“We  know  this  data  is  avail- 
able, we  just  need  to  find  a way 
to  make  it  more  accessible  to 
people,”  said  Marden 
Paul,  director  of 
policy,  gover- 
nance and 
assessment, 

“which  is 
why  Project 
Augur  is  so 
interesting.” 

Koroniak  '<p* 
and  McIntyre 
came  up  ~0 

with  the  idea  ^ 

'O- 

for  Project  Augur  0/b’al t 

after  Koroniak  observed 
McIntyre  tracking  his  course 
marks  and  his  courses  using  a 
big  spreadsheet  with  various  cal- 
culations. 

The  two  realized  McIntyre’s 
system  would  make  a great 
application  for  all  students 
and  began  to  talk  to  others 
about  their  idea.  They  asked 
other  students  what  they  used 


to  help  them  make  course 
selections  and  discovered  that 
students  either  went  to  their 
registrars’  offices  or  used  ROSI 
and  Degree  Navigator.  Neither 
of  these  systems  really  does  any- 
thing to  help  or  guide  students 
with  course  selections;  they  make 
it  an  arduous  process,  Koroniak 
said. 

The  difference  between  ROSI 
and  Project  Augur  is  that  ROSI 
simply  processes  course 
enrolment  transac- 
tions. ROSI  is 
about  “transac- 
tions rather 
than  an 
interaction,” 
Koroniak 
and  McIntyre 
noted.  In 
contrast,  their 
f*  project  proposes 
to  enable  students 
(left)  to  utilize  informa- 

tion from  various  sources, 
when  making  course  selections. 
Eventually,  it  will  also  make 
course  recommendations  to 
students  in  the  same  way  online 
booksellers  make  recommenda- 
tions to  buyers. 

To  contribute  ideas  or  to 
follow  the  progress  of  Project 
Augur,  go  the  project  blog, 
http:// projectaugur.com. 


UofT  honours  Giant 
of  Biomedical  Science 


Dr.  Fraser  Mustard  shares  a smile  with  his  biographer, 
retired  University  Professor  Marian  Packham. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

\V 

The  launch  of  a new'  biogra- 
phy of  Dr.  Fraser  Mustard, 
Connections  and  Careers,  at  the 
Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular 
and  Biomolecular  Research 
became  an  occasion  for  for- 
mer colleagues  to  both  praise 
and  gently  roast  the  celebrat- 
ed biomedical  researcher  and 
agent  for  societal  change. 

The  biography,  written  by 
retired  University  Professor 
Marian  Packham,  focuses 
on  the  U of  T medical  school 
graduate's  ability  to  achieve 
results,  no  matter  to  which 
field  he  applied  his  talents. 
Mustard’s  list  of  accomplish- 
ments is  a lengthy  one  and 
includes: 

• being  a founding  member  of 
McMaster  University’s  Faculty 
of  Medicine  (1966) 

• serving  as  founding  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  Advanced  Research 
(CIFAR)  (1982) 

• serving  as  co-chair  of  a 1999 
Ontario  government  report 
on  early  learning,  The  Early 
Years  Study  — Reversing  the 
Real  Brain  Drain,  a study  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of 
Ontario  Early  Years  Centres 

• being  named  one  of  U of  T's 
10  Giants  of  Biomedical 
Science. 

“Fraser  Mustard  is  a 
national  treasure  and  a giant 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,” 
said  President  David  Naylor. 
"He  has  been  a sterling  suc- 
cess as  a biomedical  scientist, 
trans-disciplinary  scholar, 
builder  of  innovative  aca- 
demic institutions  and  world- 
class  research  networks  and  a 
visionary  in  health  and  social 
policy.” 

In  the  laboratory,  Mustard 
was  equally  accomplished. 
Among  the  studies  for  which 
he,  Packham  and  other 
research  team  members  are 
remembered  is  an  investiga- 


tion of  the  inhibitory  effect 
of  Aspirin  on  blood  platelet 
aggregation  and  a demonstra- 
tion that  platelet  aggregation 
could  lead  to  heart  attacks 
and  strokes. 

Today,  at  83,  age  hasn’t 
stopped  Mustard  from  forging 
ahead.  He  now  devotes  time  to 
The  Founders’  Network, 
an  international  organization 
that  promotes  CIFAR,  science 
and  technology  and  socio-eco- 
nomic determinants  of  health 
and  human  development. 

His  former  colleagues  paid 
tribute  to  his  indomitable 
spirit  and  energy,  as  well 
as  his  unique  style,  in  their 
comments  during  the  book 
launch. 

“He  had  the  remarkable 
ability  to  identify  innovative 
opportunities  and  to  seek  out 
and  attract  the  very  best  people 
to  exploit  them,”  said  Arthur 
Bourns,  former  McMaster 
University  president. 

Former  Toronto  Star  busi- 
ness editor  David  Crane 
noted  that  Mustard  could 
always  see  the  big  picture 
without  ignoring  details,  if 
they  were  relevant. 

“He  was  the  person,  more 
than  anyone  else,  who  carried 
through  the  creation  of  the 
CIAR  [now  CIFAR],”  he  said. 
“He  felt  there  were  limits  on 
the  way  universities  addressed 
research  issues,  so  he  created 
a new  institution  that  allowed 
people  from  different  univer- 
sities and  organizations  to 
work  together  on  one  of  his 
big  ideas.” 

U of  T alumnus  Gerald 
Heffernan,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  Mustard,  had  a 
more  personal  point  of  view. 

“What  I didn’t  know  about 
Fraser  is  that  his  helpers  very 
quickly  become  his  slaves,” 
he  said  teasingly  as  the  crowd 
chuckled. 

Mustard  gamely  joked  right 
back. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ...  _ - ————— 

U OF  T FACULTY  have  won  28.3  per  cent  of  all  Sloan  Fellowships 
awarded  to  Canadian  universities  between  1980  and  2009? 


Sloan  Research  Fellowships  seek  to  stimulate  fundamental  research  by  early-career  scientists  and  scholars  of  outstanding  promise. 
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FROM  SQUAD  CAR  TO  ER 


David  Phillips  has  turned  from  a policing  career  to  one  as  a 
physician.  He  graduates  in  June. 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

David  Phillips  doesn’t 
remember  much  about  the  car 
accident  that  nearly  took  his  life 
but  his  fellow  police  officers  say 
he  was  conscious  and  talking. 

“Apparently  I was  joking, 
revved  up  on  adrenaline,  and  I 
do  remember  passing  them  the 
steering  wheel  after  they  cut  it 
out,”  said  Phillips,  35.  “But  it 
was  a one-  or  two-  hour  process 
and  they  had  to  use  three  jaws 
of  life  to  get  me  out  — so  I just 
remember  snapshots.” 

Still,  Phillips  has  vivid  memo- 
ries of  the  long,  gruelling  recov- 
ery. His  understanding  of  pain 
and  the  challenges  of  physical 
therapy  gave  him  useful  insight 
into  the  life  of  a patient.  Useful, 
that  is,  for  someone  about  to ' 
graduate  from  medical  school. 

It  sounds  like  the  plot  of  a 
detective  novel,  movie  or  TV 
show.  Responding  to  a call, 
the  young  cop  who  has  always 
thrived  on  physical  challenges 
like  rugby,  crashes  on  a rain- 
soaked  road  and  almost  dies. 
Years  of  physical  therapy  help 
him  walk  again  but,  confined 
to  a desk  job,  he  realizes  the  ER 
was  always  more  interesting 


than  a squad  car  anyway  and 
enrols  in  medical  school. 

It’s  not  fiction.  The  former 
Officer  Phillips  becomes  Dr. 
Phillips  this  spring. 

“I’ve  always  been  a physical 
kind  of  guy  and  I like  to  inter- 
act with  people,  not  phones  or 
computers,  so  sitting  behind 
a desk  wasn’t  remotely  close 
to  what  I imagined  the  next 
20  years  of  my  life  should  be,” 
Phillips  said.  “I  decided  to  go  to 
med  school  mostly  because  of 
my  experience  as  a patient,  but 
also  because,  as  a police  officer, 
you  deal  with  injured  people  a 
lot  — accidents,  assault  victims, 
people  who’ve  been  in  fights  — 
so  most  shifts  you  end  up  going 
to  a hospital,  and  sometimes,  I 
didn’t  want  to  leave  the  patient. 

“I  wanted  to  stay  and  see 
what  happened  next,  from  the 
ER  to  the  OR.” 

Toronto  Police  Services 
supported  Phillips’  decision 
to  apply  to  medical  school, 
allowing  him  to  work  a 5 a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  shift  while  taking 
afternoon  courses  to  prepare  for 
medical  school.  Along  the  way, 
Phillips  volunteered  with  the 
paramedic  disaster  relief  charity 
Global  Medic,  learning  how  to 


install,  run  and  test  water  treat- 
ment facilities  in  places  such  as 
Cambodia  and  Guatemala. 

That  sparked  an  interest  in 
international  health  that  con- 
tinued after  Phillips  entered 
medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  2006.  Supported 
by  the  faculty,  he  put  together 
a research  proposal  to  return  to 
Cambodia. 

“Between  second  and  third 
years  I led  a team  of  students 
to  Cambodia  to  examine  about 
160  wells,  developing  a partner- 
ship between  the  local  health 
officials  and  the  ministries  of 
health  and  several  laboratories, 
looking  at  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological contamination,” 
he  said.  “That  was  in  2008  but 
work  is  still  continuing.” 

Phillips  hasn’t  decided 
whether  to  focus  on  family 
practice  or  international  health 
after  graduation.  Regardless, 
he  said  the  decision  to  become 
a doctor  was  one  of  the  best 
moves  he  ever  made. 

“Policing  was  fun  at  a visceral 
level  — doing  cool  things  like 
driving  fast  cars  and  jumping 
over  fences,  chasing  after 
people,”  Phillips  said.  “But  there 
were  parts  of  it  that  were  hard  to 
reconcile  with  who  I wanted  to 
be  — as  soon  as  you  put  on  the 
badge  and  the  gun,  nobody  will 
tell  you  anything  and  you  can't 
really  connect  with  people. 

“Medicine  is  completely 
different  and  it’s  everything  I 
was  looking  for.  It’s  the  coolest 
thing  I’ve  ever  done  and  it’s  a 
real  privilege.  All  the  science, 
the  MRIs  and  CT  scans  and 
ultrasounds  and  the  tests  — this 
is  up  and  that's  down  — it’s 
like  a giant,  massive  sudoku. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  days  I 
wake  up  and  think  I can’t  wait 
to  get  to  work,  it’s  going  to  be  so 
much  fun.” 


U of  T PhD  student’s  entrepreneurial  endeavours 
continue  to  reap  rewards 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Vincent  Cheung’s  future  is  taking  shape 
nicely,  as  he  continues  to  add  to  the  accolades 
heaped  on  his  company,  Shape  Collage  Inc. 

Cheung,  a PhD  student  in  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  was  crowned  student 
entrepreneur  national  champion  at  the  2010 
Student  Entrepreneur  National  Competition, 
held  in  Calgary  May  12.  He  was  joined  on  the 
podium  by  the  team  champions,  a group  from 
Ryerson  University. 

At  the  competition,  sponsored  by  Advancing 
Canadian  Entrepreneurship,  a charitable  orga- 
nization, and  CIBC,  Cheung  and  the  five  other 
regional  finalists  were  asked  to  present  their 
business  accomplishments  to  a panel  of  judges 
that  included  Westjet  president  Clive  Beddoes 
and  former  Alberta  premier  Ralph  Klein  — 
undoubtedly  not  a problem  since  Cheung’s 
accomplishments  speak  for  themselves. 

Since  last  year,  Cheung  has  owned  and  oper- 
ated Shape  Collage  Inc.  (www.shapecollage. 
com),  a digital  media  software  company  with 
an  automatic  photo  collage-making  software 


program.  In  only  one  short  year  his  software 
has  had  more  than  1.5  million  downloads  in 
200  countries  and  he  has  been  approached  by 
the  largest  online  photo  printing  company  in 
Europe,  PhotoBox,  to  sign  a technology  licence 
agreement. 

Although  the  technical  aspect  of  his  product 
came  easily  to  him,  he  had  no  formal  busi- 
ness training  and  has  learned  along  the  way. 

He  has  worked  with  U of  T Innovation  and 
Partnerships,  engineering,  Rotman  and  MaRS 
to  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  patents, 
marketing  and  customer  service. 

“I’m  doing  my  PhD  in  computer  engineer- 
ing,” he  told  the  Calgary  Herald.  “I  had  no  busi- 
ness background.  It’s  great  to  win  and  1 learned 
a lot  about  the  business  side.” 

Cheung  continues  to  work  towards  his  PhD, 
focusing  on  machine  learning  and  computer 
vision.  He  has  altered  his  PhD  thesis  work 
to  align  better  with  his  enterprise  and  plans 
to  continue  the  entrepreneur’s  life  after  he 
receives  his  degree  this  year. 

Cheung  earned  a $10,000  cash  prize  for 
winning  the  national  competition. 


Chemists  wow  Ontario 
secondary  school  students 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

The  latest  film  star  to  draw 
a crowd  on  the  U of  T campus? 
The  atom. 

University  Professor 
Dwayne  Miller  held  a screen- 
ing of  his  molecular  movie, 
depicting  atoms  moving  in  real 
time,  for  about  300  Ontario 
secondary  school  chemistry 
students  at  Convocation  Hall 
recently  as  part  of  the  chemis- 
try department’s  first  annual 
Ask  a Laureate  event. 

The  day  began  with  a series  of 
short  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions from  four  award-winning 
professors:  Miller,  Jennifer 
Murphy,  Aaron  Wheeler 
and  Vy  Maria  Dong.  After 
each  talk  students  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
speakers  and  ask  them  ques- 
tions about  their  work.  Event 
host  Bob  Morris,  profes- 
sor and  interim  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
remarked,  “The  continuous 
excellent  questioning  during 
these  periods  from  the  students 
in  the  audience  was  really  sur- 
prising and  indicated  an  engage- 
ment and  sophistication  well 
beyond  what  we  expected.” 

Other  activities  included 
a poster  session  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories,  lab  tours  and  an 
essay  writing  competition. 

Students  were  asked  to  write 
an  essay  based  on  a choice 
of  themes,  such  as  the  con- 
tribution and  significance  of 
a Canadian  chemist  or  the 
evidence  for  the  existence  of 
atoms.  The  essays  were  judged 
by  Cecilia  Kutas,  a senior 
lecturer,  and  Sharonna 
Greenberg,  a post-doctoral 


fellow.  Contest  winners  were 
presented  with  certificates; 
they  were  also  invited  to 
join  the  guest  speakers  for  a 
recognition  lunch. 

Ten  secondary  school  teach- 
ers also  received  awards  and 
attended  the  luncheon.  “There 
is  a core  of  enthusiastic  high 
school  science  teachers  who 
put  great  effort  into  getting 
their  students  involved  in  sci- 
ence activities  of  all  sorts,” 
Morris  said. 

Laura  Hodson,  a Monsignor 
Johnson  High  School  teacher 
and  U of  T alumna,  said  she 
and  her  Grade  1 1 and  12  biol- 
ogy and  chemistry  students 
really  enjoyed  the  event.  “It 
was  great  for  them  to  be  able 
to  connect  what  they  were 
learning  in  the  classroom  with 
actual  researchers.”  She  also 
mentioned  that  her  students, 
mostly  young  women,  were 
surprised  when  they  saw  Dong, 
finding  it  amazing  that  she 
was  so  young  and  had  accom- 
plished so  much  — a great  role 
model. 

A group  of  Grade  12  students 
from  Riverdale  Collegiate 
Institute  thought  Wheeler’s 
lab-on-a-chip,  a miniaturized, 
integrated  and  fast  method 
for  hormone  analysis,  was  the 
highlight  of  the  event;  they  all 
agreed  that  it  was  “really  cool.” 

The  chemists  were  pleased 
by  the  students’  reactions. 

“It  shows  them  [students] 
that  university  researchers  do 
both  research  and  teaching,” 
said  Morris.  Students  get  to 
meet  the  people  doing  the  sci- 
ence they  read  about  in  their 
textbooks  and  they  get  to  see 
that  they  can  be  a part  of  that 
research  too.” 


Engineering  PhD  student  Vincent  Cheung's  startup  firm  is 
so  successful  that  he  is  already  drawing  a salary. 
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Comforting 
the  dying 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

In  a society  that  “so  easily  makes  the  old 
feel  useless”  retirees  can  enrich  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  others  by  volunteering, 
says  Professor  Emeritus  Dennis  Duffy. 

It's  a subject  the  former  principal  of 
Innis  College  knows  well  — he’s  been 
donating  time  and  energy  to  various  com- 
munity service  organizations  since  taking 
early  retirement  from  teaching  English 
literature  at  Victoria  College  in  1999. 

“Volunteer  work  makes  me  feel  less 
marginalized  in  an  ageist  culture  that  so 
easily  makes  the  old  feel  useless,”  Duffy 
said.  “It  has  put  me  in  touch  with  upbeat 
people  with  a very  positive  outlook  on  life 
and  makes  me  feel  I’m  doing  something 
— however  feeble  and  however  small  — to 
make  this  world  a better  place.” 

Duffy  stumbled  into  hospice  work 
almost  immediately  upon  his  retirement, 
in  part  because  Casey  House  happened  to 
be  on  his  way  home  from  campus. 

“I  had  always  wanted  to  do  volunteer 
work  but  there  are  a million  things  you 
can  do  when  you  retire,  so  I thought  if  I 
didn’t  jump  in 
right  away,  I’d 
never  do  it,” 
Duffy  said.  “I 
was  really  lucky 
that  I found  a 
perfect  fit  right 
away  with  Casey 
House.” 

Over  the  years, 
he  has  volun- 
teered in  many 
different  ways, 
including  fetch- 
ing juice  and 
medications  for 
patients  in  the 
chemotherapy 
ward  of  a busy 
Toronto  hospital  and  “slinging  hash"  at 
the  Dr.  Peter  Centre  in  Vancouver. 

“It  can  lead  you  to  a lot  of  rewarding 
and  enriching  encounters  with  a lot  of 
people  you  wouldn’t  otherwise  meet,” 


DID  YOU  KNOW 


Dennis  Duffy 


Caravaggio  shines  light  on  Sohm 


University  Professor  Philip  Sohm  finds  it  ironic  that  a piece  on  Caravaggio 
brought  him  so  much  attention  when  it's  not  his  main  focus  of  study. 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

University  Professor  Philip  Sohm 

is  many  things  — a renowned  art  histo- 
rian, acclaimed  author  and  vice-principal 
of  University  College,  just  for  starters.  But 
not,  he  insists,  a Caravaggio  expert. 

So  how  did  his  Caravaggio  research  end 
up  on  the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times ? 

Blame  Caravaggiomania  — the  term 
Sohm  coined  to  describe  the  recent  rise  in 
popularity  of  the  Baroque  painter  and  the 
very  subject  of  his  research.  Caravaggio, 
Sohm  discovered,  is  hot. 

“I  was  invited  to  give  a talk  at  the 
College  Art  Association  in  Chicago  and 
there  was  a panel  on  Caravaggio,”  Sohm 
said.  “It’s  been  10  years  since  I last  taught 
a course  on  Caravaggio  and  I needed  to 


get  up  to  date,  so  I began  looking  through 
the  literature  and  realized  there  was  this 
mass  of  literature,  some  repetitious,  some 
hare-brained  and  off  the  wall,  but  a lot  of 
interesting  stuff  too. 

“And  I thought,  Why  Caravaggio?” 

The  quantitative  analysis  Sohm  used 
in  his  latest  book,  Painting  for  Profit:  The 
Economic  Lives  of  Seventeenth-Century 
Painters  (co-written  by  Richard  Spear)  had 
convinced  him  “there  was  poetry  in  num- 
bers.” So  Sohm  began  tracking  the  books, 
exhibition  catalogues  and  scholarly 
articles  written  about  Caravaggio  over  the 
past  50  years.  Then  he  graphed  the  data. 
“There  is  a fairly  steady  increase  with  an 
explosion  in  the  mid-1980s,”  Sohm  said. 
“I  needed  something  to  compare  this  to, 
so  I chose  Michelangelo  — partly  because 


he’s  a superstar  and  partly  because,  among 
his  contemporaries,  Caravaggio  had  this 
sort  of  ‘art  killer’  persona.  Back  in  the  mid- 
1600s,  a Spanish  painter  called  Caravaggio 
tire  anti-Michelangelo.” 

Sohm’s  findings  reveal  that  interest  in 
Michelangelo  began  to  wane  just  as  more 
attention  focused  on  the  realistic  and 
visceral  Caravaggio.  Biography  may  play  a 
role,  Sohm  said. 

“In  the  50s  and  60s  Caravaggio 
was  primarily  discussed  as  a religious 
painter,  but  in  the  70s  it  was  more  bio- 
graphical, more  secular,”  Sohm  said. 

“He  murdered  someone,  he  trashed  his 
landlady’s  place,  threw  artichokes  in  the 
face  of  a waiter,  he  escaped  from  prison 
and  died  on  a beach  — all  of  this  stuff  is 
too  good  to  be  true.” 

Caravaggio’s  leap  into  the  popular 
consciousness  may  stem  in  part  from 
a mid-1980s  blockbuster  exhibition  at 
New  York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  1986  film  Caravaggio,  by 
influential  filmmaker  Derek  Jarman.  But 
some  of  his  popularity  may  also  be  due 
to  the  appeal  of  the  works  themselves, 
Sohm  said.  Caravaggio’s  naturalistic 
style  and  use  of  shadow  and  light  may 
simply  suit  popular  culture,  encourag- 
ing curators  and  academics  to  find  con- 
nections to  Caravaggio  wherever  they 
can.  Exhibitions  in  recent  years  have 
linked  Caravaggio  to  everyone  from 
Rembrandt  to  20th-century  Irish  painter 
Francis  Bacon. 

Although  Sohm’s  research  was  schol- 
arly, there  was  no  denying  the  appeal 
of  a story  that  could  be  summed  up  (if 
over-simplified)  as:  Caravaggio’s  hot, 
Michelangelo’s  not.  Within  weeks  his 
lecture  had  sparked  a front-page  story  in 
The  New  York  Times  that  was  picked  up 
around  the  world. 

“If  anything,  that  shows 
Caravaggiomania  is  real,”  said  Sohm. 


said  Duffy.  “But  you  have  to  experiment 
and  work  on  it  until  you  get  a good  fit.” 
Today,  Duffy  is  an  occasional  volun- 
teer reader  with  VoicePrint,  the  online 
broadcast  service  for  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired,  but  his  main  focus  is  home 
hospice  work  with  the  Philip  Aziz  Centre. 


“You’re  a companion  for  two  or  three 
hours  a week  and  that  could  mean  sitting 
and  talking,  brewing  a cup  of  tea,  watch- 
ing TV  with  the  person  or  even  going  for  a 
walk,  whatever  they  want,”  he  said.  “And 
if  your  client  wants  to  pray  with  you,  you 
can  do  that  too.” 


FACULTY  HONOURS  BY  AWARD,  1980  - 2009 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  COMPARED  TO  AWARDS  HELD  AT  OTHER  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 


(%) 


According  to  the  latest  Statistics  Canada 
and  Imagine  Canada  report  on  volun- 
teerism,  Duffy  fits  the  profile  of  the  most 
active  volunteers  in  Canada.  Those  who 
volunteer  the  most  hours,  the  report 
found,  tend  to  be  seniors  with  higher 
levels  of  education  and  no  children  in  the 
house,  who  are  religiously  active.  People 
who  attend  religious  services  weekly  are 
much  more  likely  to  volunteer  than  those 
who  don’t  and  tend  to  volunteer  more. 

“I’m  Anglican  now,  but  I was  a cradle 
Catholic  and  educated  in  Catholic 
schools,”  said  Duffy.  “It  certainly  was 
inculcated  in  me  that  you  must  be  of 
service  to  others.” 

Spending  time  with  someone  who’s 
dying  isn’t  the  sort  of  challenge  every 
volunteer  seeks  but  it  works  for  Duffy. 

“I’m  going  on  72  now  so  I’ve  got  a lot 
more  past  behind  me  than  I’ve  got  future 
ahead  of  me,”  he  said.  “Being  with  some- 
one who’s  looking  towards  the  end,  that 
prospect  he's  contemplating  is  not  that 
alien  from  my  own.” 

Duffy  lost  his  first  wife  to  cancer  nearly 
10  years  ago.  Family,  friends  and  faith  sus- 
tained Duffy  through  the  loss.  Four  years 
ago,  he  married  Victoria  College  professor 
Magdalene  Redekop. 

“Maggie  often  accuses  me,  quite  rightly, 
of  being  Mr.  Fixit,  but  the  thing  about 
volunteer  work  is  that  generally  you 
can’t  do  that,  you  can’t  be  Mr.  Fixit,”  said 
Duffy.  “You  can't  save  the  world.  What 
you  can  do  is  make  things  a little  nicer  for 
somebody.” 
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HIRING  MEDICAL/FAMILY  DOCTORS  NOW 


Busy  Richmond  Hill  Walk-In  Clinic,  looking  preferably 
for  new  Grads  to  do  Walk-In  and/or  Family  Practice. 


Contact  us  at: 

hedy@towerhillhealth.com 
or  call  (647)  280  - 0648 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 

Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


summer  event  venue 


Looking  for  space  to  hold  an  event 
this  summer?  Consider  University 
College’s  Howard  Ferguson  Dining  Hall. 
Centrally  located  at  75  St.  George  Street, 
the  hall  is  an  ideal  venue  for  receptions, 
banquets  and  poster  sessions. 

THIS  ELEGANT  SPACE  FEATURES: 

air  conditioning,  seating  for  300, 
high  ceilings,  chandeliers,  large  windows, 
wood  wainscoting 

and  is  available  to  University  clients 
at  a discounted  rate. 

For  more  information  and  photos, 
please  call  (416)  978-3160. 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOIIC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

| Tel  416-441-9742 


IN  MEMORIAL!  

Salter  was  a giant  in  the  world  of  surgery 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Robert  Salter  of  surgery,  a world 
renowned  orthopedic  surgeon, 
died  May  10;  he  was  85  years  old. 

Born  in  Stratford,  Ont.,  Salter 
graduated  with  a degree  in 
medicine  from  U of  Tin  1947. 

Following  two  years  spent  at 
the  Grenfell  Medical  Mission  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  he 
returned  to  Toronto  to  pursue 
post-graduate  training  in  orthopedic  surgery. 

He  then  spent  a year  in  London,  U.K.,  on  an  R.S. 
McLaughlin  Scholarship  for  additional  training, 
before  returning  home  in  1955  to  join  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  U of  T and  the  surgical  staff  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  became  a full  pro- 
fessor in  1966  and  served  as  professor  and  head 
of  the  Division  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  U of  T 
from  1976  to  1986.  He  was  appointed  University 
Professor  in  1981. 

Over  a long  and  fruitful  career,  Salter’s  pio- 
neering research  has  had  an  impact  on  millions 
worldwide.  In  1957  he  designed  a procedure  to 
correct  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  known 
as  the  Salter  Operation.  As  well  he  did  original 
research  on  growth  plate  injuries  and  co-devel- 
oped  a classification  of  such  injuries  in  children. 
But  he  is  perhaps  best  known  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a surgical  technique  that  revolutionized 
the  way  joint  injuries  are  treated  around  the  world. 

For  centuries  the  traditionally  accepted  and 
enforced  treatment  for  diseased  and  injured 
joints  was  immobilization.  In  1970  after  15  years 
of  research,  Salter  concluded  that  immobilization 
was  very  harmful  to  joints  and  furthermore  that 
immobilization  did  not  stimulate  joint  cartilage 
either  to  heal  or  to  regenerate.  As  a result  he 
pioneered  the  new  biological  concept  of  continu- 
ous passive  motion  (CPM)  for  the  treatment  of 
joint  injuries.  After  eight  years  of  basic  research 
on  CPM,  Salter  began  to  use  it  on  the  care  of 
patients.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  1978,  more 
than  9,000,000  patients  have  been  treated  with 
CPM  worldwide. 

Salter  had  a reputation  for  excellence  in 
teaching  as  well  as  in  research  and  helped  to 


develop  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s 
systems-oriented  curriculum  for 
undergraduate  education  relevant 
to  the  musculoskeletal  system.  The 
R.B  Salter  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Orthopaedic  Education  was  cre- 
ated in  his  honour  to  recognize  his 
teaching  abilities  and  is  awarded 
annually.  He  has  also  been  rec- 
ognized by  former  postgraduate 
students  with  the  establishment  of 
The  Salter  Society.  The  330-mem- 
ber organization,  comprised  of 
surgical  fellows  who  trained  under  Salter,  meets 
annually  to  share  achievements  inspired  by  his 
teaching  and  mentoring. 

A leader  and  innovator  in  orthopedics,  Salter 
was  author  of  more  than  150  scientific  articles 
on  many  aspects  of  bone  disease  and  repair.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  classic  work  Textbook  of 
Disorders  and  Injuries  of  the  Musculoskeletal  System, 
first  published  in  1970,  and  a standard  in  the 
field.  Now  in  its  third  edition,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  more  than  six  languages  and  is  used 
throughout  the  world. 

Active  within  his  profession,  Salter  served  as 
president  Canadian  Orthopaedic  Association 
as  well  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  the  International  Federation  of 
Surgical  Colleges. 

Salter  was  a fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  an  inductee  into  the 
Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame,  a companion 
of  the  Order  of  Canada,  the  highest  distinction 
within  the  order,  and  a recipient  of  the  Order  of 
Ontario. 

His  many  other  honours  include  the  Gairdner 
Foundation  Award  for  Medical  Science  and 
the  FNG  Starr  Medal  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association.  In  2006  he  was  named  one  of  the  10 
Giants  of  Biomedical  Science,  individuals  who 
either  got  their  start  or  made  their  mark  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

“Dr.  Salter’s  accomplishments  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,”  Professor  Richard  Reznick,  chair 
of  surgery,  said  in  informing  his  colleagues  of 
Salter’s  death. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has  lost  an  extraor- 
dinary academic  citizen.” 


The  laser,  patented  in  1960,  has  become  a 
ubiquitous  piece  of  modern  technology.  On  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  birthday,  meet  Charles  Townes, 
who  shared  the  1964  Nobel  Prize  for  its  invention. 
Still  an  active  researcher  in  astronomy,  he  will 
discuss  the  history  of  the  laser  and  its  current 
application  to  the  measurement  of  the  shapes  and  \ 
sizes  of  stars. 

Charles  Toumes  is  a professor  of  Physics  at  The 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Monday  June  7th,  2010  7:30pm 
Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 
1 King’s  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 


Sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Physicists 


Photo:  All'  Visual  Archives.  Heeht  Collection 


The  2010  Herzberg  lecture: 

The  50th 
anniversary 
of  the  laser 


an  evening  ivith  its  inventor , 
Charles  Townes 
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A portrait  of  contrasts 

BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


You  may  not  know  this:  Lithuania 
was  at  one  time  known  for  its  interna- 
tional cuisine.  That  was  back  in  the  early 
1960s  when  my  father,  as  head  chef  of 
the  Francis  Room  — the  dinner  theatre 
experiment  of  Fran’s  Restaurant  — was 
being  publicized  as  a cosmopolitan  culi- 
nary expert.  Since  our  family  name  was 
considered  awkward  he  was  reinvented 
as  Mr.  Leonard.  It  was  the  sort  of  fab- 
rication a small  brochure  might  make 
about  its  staff  back  in  the  day  when  most 
people,  unfamiliar  with  any  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  knew  little  about  those  coun- 
tries’ culinary  culture  or  subjugation  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  this  piece  is  not  about  the  old 
country  or  even  the  old  restaurant;  it  is 
about  impressions  left  by  a father  that 
extend  beyond  the  Hallmark  Card  Day 
soon  approaching. 

My  father,  Leonardis  Algirdas 
Zyvatkauskas,  was  a person  of  sharp 
contrasts.  Of  his  halcyon  days  as  a chef 
I remember  a thoughtful  picture  of  him 
with  a food  display  of  lively  looking 
musicians  that  he  crafted  from  lobster 
shells  and  another  of  him  in  cavalier 
fashion  enjoying  cigarettes  and  booze 
with  his  buddies  in  a post-war  displaced 
persons  camp.  On  one  day  he  taught 
us  how  to  create  roses  from  pink  icing 
sugar  — on  another  he  told  us  how  to 
escape  from  capture  by  using  the  grate 
of  an  iron  stove  top.  In  the  late  1950s 
we  terrified  onlookers  by  roaring  around 
the  Lake  District  in  a sidecar  pulled  by 
his  speedy  Vincent  motorcycle,  and  yet 
he  would  stop  the  chase  to  save  a small 
animal  crossing  the  road.  One  such  crea- 
ture, a small  hedgehog,  we  kept  as  a pet. 

The  tales  he  told  of  life  before  England 
were  not  printable  by  “Toronto’s  Home 
of  Fine  Family  Dining.”  Fran’s  may  have 


publicized  his  Lithuanian  heritage  as 
one  of  European  culinary  excellence 
but  we  knew  otherwise.  Through  my 
father’s  fantastic  stories  we  knew  the 
old  country  had  a heritage  of  devils  that 
lived  in  ditches  at  the  side  of  raggedy 
country  roads; 
that  our  family 
history  included 
a Cossack  uncle 
who  rode  in  the 
guard  of  Tsar 
Nicholas  II; 
and  that  there 
was  an  army 
of  Bolsheviks 
who  tried  to 
shoot  him.  We 
knew  that  the 
countryside  was 
populated  with 
mysterious  giants 
who  slept  in 
massive  earthen 
burial  mounds. 

We  knew  that 
the  world  was 
in  a state  of  flux, 
largely  on  account 
of  the  Second 
World  War. 

My  father 
was  so  expert 
at  mimicking  the  sounds  of  bombs 
dropping  and  shrapnel  exploding  that 
wre  were  in  a constant  state  of  concern 
about  air  invasion.  To  excite  our  imagi- 
nations he  had  three  maxims  for  living 
— don’t  sign  any  papers,  don’t  join 
any  clubs  and  don’t  let  anybody  into 
the  house. 

Eventually  we  learned  that  the 
devil  at  the  side  of  the  road  was  a man 
dressed  in  a cow’s  skin  with  nails  tied 


Left:  "Mr.  Leonard" 
with  his  lobster 
creation.  Top:  Leonardis 
Zyvatkauskas  (2nd  left) 
with  friends  in  post- 
war Berlin. 


to  his  fingers.  Also  that  the  older  brother 
whom  my  father  admired  for  his  hero- 
ics in  the  Battle  of  Leningrad  had  all 
signs  of  his  Red  Army  military  insignia 
removed  by  a photographer’s  airbmsh  so 
strangers  would  not  confuse  our  family 
with  communists.  And  the  mysterious 
giants?  They  were  merely  tall  medieval 
warriors,  probably  the  forerunners  of 
today’s  Lithuanian  basketball  team. 

Of  the  future  my  father  would  say 
“this  is  the  age  of  telephones”  and  so 


Caz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a U of  T history 
student  who  doubles  as  designer  of  the 
Bulletin.  She  shares  this  space  with  Paul 
Fraumeni. 


we  were  discour- 
aged from  using 
these  devices  for 
flippant  teenage 
talk.  Of  the  past 
he  said  he  would 
never  go  back  to  the 
old  country  — not 
even  if  he  was  paid. 

At  his  funeral  the 
priest  insisted  that 
as  Brother  Leonard 
was  mounting  the 
hill  to  heaven  the 
saints  were  prepar- 
ing to  shake  his 
hand.  We  knew  this 
was  just  a story  told 
by  the  church,  much  like  the  one  told 
by  Fran’s.  Mr.  Leonard  had  no  time  for 
saints;  rather  than  shaking  their  hands, 
he  would  have  turned  to  the  other  prickly 
characters  who  weren’t  allowed  beyond 
the  pearly  gates. 


The  Bullexm 
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TAKE  QUR 
TEMPERATURE 


The  Bulletin  and  eBulletin  are  conduct 
an  online  readership  survey  and  we  want 
your  feedback.  Tell  us  how  we’re  doing 
and  how  we  can  improve.  Visit 


https://www.surveymonkey.eom/s/ 
BulletinReadershipSurvey 

H 


to  take  part.  It’s  quick,  easy  and  hel 

Participation  deadline: 

May  31,  2010 
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Honorary  Degrees  - Call  for  Nominations 

The  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  welcomes  nominations  for  honorary  degrees  to  be  awarded 
at  convocations  in  2011  and  2012.  It  will  be  meeting  in  September  to  consider  nominations. 

The  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree  is  an  important  statement  of  recognition  and  respect  from  the 
University  to  the  broader  community.  The  Committee  is  seeking  individuals  who  have  attained  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  a particular  field  of  endeavour  or  who  are  distinguished  in  some  notable 
manner.  Some  of  the  factors  considered  by  the  Committee  are  whether  there  has  been  a particular 
accomplishment  of  note  (for  example,  an  important  piece  of  scholarly  work);  connection  or  service 
to  the  University;  service  to  the  wider  community;  service  to  or  influence  on  the  arts;  service  to  the 
nation;  cross-cultural  influence;  and  recognition  by  others  of  high  achievement. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the  website  of  the  Governing  Council  at  http://www. 
govemingcouncil.utoronto.ca/bac/hd.htm.  Although  nominations  are  welcome  at  any  time,  the 
Committee  requests  that  they  be  received  no  later  than  August  16.  2010  to  allow  their  consideration 
by  the  Committee  in  September. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Secretary,  Committee  for  Honorary'  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106 
27  King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  1A1 
Fax:  416-978-8182 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  would  like  further  information 
about  the  selection  process,  please  contact 
the  Committee  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Mulhall, 
at  416-978-8428  or  henry. mulhall@utoronto.ca. 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable, 
luxurious,  bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  AC, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities. 
10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
Chrissie,  irmoluxhomes@gmail.com; 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  647-350-4407. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Immediately.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  stu- 
dio in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included.  $780.  cooney@booksfor 
business.com;  416-944-0832. 

Reno'd  bright  2-bedroom  basement 
apartment.  Opens  on  backyard.  Eglinton- 
Spadina.  Quiet,  near  transit,  school, 
track,  rink.  Private  entrance  & laundry. 
Large  kitchen  & bathroom.  Dishwasher, 
Jacuzzi.  Parking.  $1, 200/month  inclusive. 
agi.lukacs@utoronto.ca 

Kensington:  1 -bedroom  suite,  main 
floor  of  house.  Newly  renovated.  Bright, 
large  eat-in  dining/kitchen.  Hardwood 
floors.  Suitable  for  single  or  couple.  Full 
bathroom.  Walkout  to  small  backyard 
garden.  10  minutes  from  U of  T and 
University  Avenue,  hospitals.  Shared 
laundry  room  in  basement  with  sepa- 
rate entrance.  $1,500  including  utilities. 
Garage  space  available  for  additional 
$150.  Currently  available.  Contact:  email: 
Gerjugrayson@aol.com;  416-703-6648. 

Lakeshore.  2-bedroom  luxury  condo. 
Breathtaking,  relaxing  views  just  steps 
from  downtown  Toronto.  2 bedrooms, 
1 bright,  spacious  bath,  2 walkout  bal- 
conies: BBQ  and  gas  hookup.  Stainless 
steel  appliances  in  kitchen,  ensuite 
laundry,  underground  parking,  bike  rack 
storage.  A quiet  sanctuary  with  your 
own  front  door.  Steps  from  TTC.  $1,950/ 


month.  Short-  or  long-term  lease  avail- 
able. Furnished,  optional.  647-339-1656. 

Bay/Wellesley.  Furnished  apartment 
to  sublet  September  to  May.  Ideal 
for  visiting  professor.  One  bedroom  + 
solarium/study.  Ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, exercise  room.  Convenient  to 
campus,  shops,  subway,  restaurants. 
$1, 650/month  inclusive.  No  smoking/ 
pets.  Contact  leduc@chass.utoronto.ca 
or  613-382-7622. 

Annex  and  Queen  West.  Cheerful 
and  bright  1,  2 and  3 bedroom  apart- 
ments. Well-maintained  and  renovated 
Victorian  homes.  In  the  heart  of  down- 
town, walk  to  public  transit,  universities, 
teaching  hospitals  and  amenities.  For 
pictures,  go  to  www.arentals.ca  or  call 
416-535-6230,  ext.  250. 

Beautifully  fully  furnished,  1 bedroom  + 
den  sublet,  1,000  sq.  ft.  condo.  Suitable 
for  professional  couple.  Walking  dis- 
tance to  University  of  Toronto  and  all 
major  teaching  hospitals  and  markets, 
theatres  and  shopping.  Concierge  and 
24-hour  security.  Available  Sept.  1,  2010 
to  June  2011.  $1, 900/month  including 
utilities.  Parking  available.  Contact:  ron. 
shenfield@sympatico.ca 

Bloor  West.  1 -bedroom  apartment. 

$1,500  inclusive,  June  1.  Bright,  immacu- 
late renovated  top  floor  with  high  ceil- 
ings, skylight,  deck,  bedroom  big  enough 
for  a king-size  bed  with  lots  of  closet 
space,  hardwood  floors,  pets  OK.  Steps 
to  Dundas  West  subway  station,  grocery 
and  drug  stores,  available  unfurnished 
or  furnished,  416-806-3423  or  www. 
lorusso.ca  for  pictures. 

Annex,  Spadina  and  Sussex.  A bright, 
airy  two-storey  loft-style  apartment  with 
lots  of  windows.  Two  bedrooms  or  one 
bedroom  and  study,  hardwood  floors, 
washer/dryer,  granite  counter  top  and 
granite  top  island,  great  deck.  June 
1.  12-month  lease,  all  included,  $2,100. 
Parking  available,  zakosh@me.com  or 
416-925-6716. 

Annex,  Spadina  and  Harbord.  Bright, 
airy  studio  apartment,  painted  in  neu- 
tral colours,  on  3rd  floor  of  Victorian 
house  in  respectable  neighbourhood, 
two-minute  walk  to  Robarts  Library.  Tall 
windows,  4-piece  bath,  kitchen  with 
stove  and  fridge,  oak  floors  throughout, 
private  external  entry,  semi-furnished 
with  bed,  love  seat,  kitchen  table,  extra 
wardrobe,  dresser  and  bookshelf.  All- 
inclusive.  $1,200  per  month,  12-month 
lease,  June  1.  416-925-6716  zakosh@ 
me.com 

Christie/Davenport.  Bright,  unfurnished 
1-bedroom  basement  apartment,  new 
reno,  shared  garden,  $675/mo.  incl.,  no 
smoke,  no  pets,  fridge,  stove,  micro- 
wave,  no  laundry,  separate  entrance, 
call  416-516-0307. 

Comfortable  family  house.  Downtown/ 
South  Riverdale.  Four  bedrooms.  Two 
bathrooms.  Garden.  Porch.  Close  to 
TTC.  Available  Sept.  21,  2010  until  Jan. 
18,  2011.  $3,300  per  month  inclusive. 


Call  Susanna  or  Steve  at  416  462-3889. 

2-bedroom  bi-level  in  a rebuilt  Victorian, 
2nd/3rd  floor.  $1,600/month  + hydro. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  TGH.  Coin  laundry  in 
basement.  Available  June  1.  Hardwood 
floors.  416-595-0026. 

Summer  rental,  furnished  house. 
Elegant  Victorian,  Grange  Park,  down- 
town, parking.  Three  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  master  retreat.  $5,000  per  month. 
Call  416-546-9088. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  house  in 
Upper  Beaches.  Woodbine/Gerrard. 
Lovely  trees,  quiet  street  parking  for 
one  car.  35  minutes  from  University 
Ave.  Subway/streetcar.  Steinway 
grand  piano  possibly  included.  Available 
August  or  September.  $2,700  plus  utili- 
ties. j.reynolds@utoronto.ca  or  416-690- 
8884. 

Close  to  the  subway.  Bright,  spacious 
3 bedroom  house:  eat-in  kitchen,  patio, 
porch,  gardens  — Toronto's  east  end. 
Quiet  neigbourhood  close  to  many 
things.  Long  term  rental  for  July  24, 2010. 
nellhotke@hotmail.com  for  pictures  and 
inquiries. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Vacation  a 

Eastbourne  cottage  rental.  Lake  Simcoe. 
Golf,  tennis,  swim,  relax.  Charming, 
comfortable  4-bedroom  family  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences.  60  minutes 
from  downtown  Toronto.  Two-week 
minimum,  monthly,  seasonal.  No  pets. 
All  utilities.  416-924-4536,  atthirdtee@ 
primus. ca 

Muskoka  cottage  for  rent.  Beautiful 
large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka  Cottage. 
Near  Gravenhurst.  PA  hours  from 
Toronto  on  picturesque  lake.  Great 
views,  sandy  beach.  Ideal  for  weekend 
getaways  or  longer  vacations  year- 
round,  now  booking  for  spring/summer 
holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet 
wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergl 
@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals-paris. 
com;  personalized  Paris  apartment  hunt- 
ing services  too,  www.paris-aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room  house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
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Serving  all  Uof  T Departments 

Physics  Media  Arts  Centre 
60  St.  George  Street,  Room  070 


Graphics  Artist  available  for  fine  tuning  or  complete  design 


High  gloss  paper  standard,  other  media  available 
Convenient  on  campus  location,  low  costs 

FAST,  RELIABLE,  HIGH  QUALITY  SERVIC 

Direct  billing  to  internal  accounts 

Contact:  Raul  at  raulc@physics.utoronto.ca  or  Phone  416 


er,  BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 

1 - bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

• Properties  For  Sale  • 

Condominium.  University/Dundas; 

2- bedroom;  sun  or  bedroom;  2 baths; 
study;  5-appliance  kitchen;  living/din- 
ing room  ensuite  laundry;  patio/bar- 
beque;  private  entrance;  heated  garage; 
24-hour  security  plan  available;  525K 
negotiable;  thomar@alice.it;  phone  416- 
596-1178. 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 


efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sex- 
ual orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise. utoronto.ca;  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 

EDITING  SERVICES.  Retired  journalist.  2 
cents  per  word.  All  subjects.  All  levels. 
booktime@sympatico.ca;  "We  write  it 
right!" 

BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e- 
mail address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department  21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and / 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


“I  was  raised  by  a single  mom  who  couldn’t  afford  to 
help  me  through  school.  Without  this  scholarship, 

I wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  my  tuition.” 

KEVIN  D.  SHIELD  Pursuing  a Master  of  Health  Science 
in  Community  Health  & Epidemiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student's  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 
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EVENTS,  ii 


SEMINARS 


Feast  and  Famine:  Shifting  to  a 
Sustainable  Food  System. 

Tuesday,  June  1 

Harriet  Friedmann,  Munk  School  of 
Global  Affairs;  Rosemary  McCarney, 
Plan  Canada;  Margaret  Webb,  author 
of  Apples  to  Oysters:  A Food  Lover's 
Tour  of  Canadian  Farms',  Wayne 
Roberts,  Toronto  Food  Policy  council; 
moderated  by  Jo-Ann  Davis,  Canadian 
International  Council.  Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College.  6:30  to  8 p.m.  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs  and  Canadian 
International  Council,  Toronto  Branch 

Patients  and  Primary  Healthcare 
Providers  Working  Together  to 
Enhance  Patient-Centred  Primary 
Health  Care. 

Prof.  Moira  Stewart,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  100a  Jackman 
Humanities  Building.  170  St.  George  St. 
3 to  4:30  p.m.  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 

Treating  Trauma  in  Sri  Lanka. 
Monday,  June  7 

Shamil  Wanigaratne,  Maudsley 
Hospital,  London,  U.K.  208N  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs.  1:30  to  3:30  p.m. 
Registration  and  information:  vwvw. 
munkschool.utoronto.ca.  Comparative 
Program  on  Health  & Society 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


The  Google  Book  Search  Project: 
Cross-Border  Legal  Perspectives. 
Friday,  May  28 

This  one-day  conference  will  bring 
together  various  commentators,  players 
and  stakeholders  to  draw  lessons 
from  the  American  experience  and 
consider  possible  Canadian  solutions 
for  the  copyright  challenges  to  the 
mass  digitization  and  reuse  of  works. 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavell  House, 

78  Queen's  Park.  8 a.m,  to  6 p.m. 
Registration:  www.law.utoronto.ca/ 
forms/googlebook_2010.html. 


FILMS 


Hong  Kong  Film  Retrospective 
Double  Bill. 

Saturday,  May  29 

Esprit  D‘ Amour (1983),  Ringo  Lam  Ling 
Tung,  director;  panel  on  Hong  Kong 
Films  with  Bart  Testa,  Colin  Geddes 
and  other  experts;  The  Occupant 


(1984),  Ronny  Yu,  director.  English 
subtitles.  Doors  open  3:30.  4 to  10  p.m. 
Registration  and  information:  www. 
munkschool.utoronto.ca.  Asian  Institute 


EXHIBITIONS 


U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
To  May  29 

The  Brothel  Without  Walls. 

Second  anchor  show  for  Scotiabank 
CONTACT,  the  city-wide  photography 
festival,  this  exhibition  will  simultaneously 
consider  the  ways  in  which  photography 
informs  and  transforms  human  behaviour 
while  recognizing  the  influence 
of  Marshall  McLuhan  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

Probing  McLuhan. 

This  biographical  exhibition  hosted  by 
the  centre's  art  lounge  supports  the 
adjoining  The  Brothel  Without  Walls 
exhibition  by  examining  Marshall 
McLuhan's  life  and  thought  in  relation 
to  photography.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 
Natural  History 
To  May  29 

Works  of  contemporary  art  that 
revisit  the  history  of  the  development 


COMMITTEES 


In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  the  vice-president  and  provost  has  issued  a call  for  nominations  of 
individuals  to  serve  on  the  advisory  committee  that  will  advise  the  president  on  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of  Management.  Professor  Roger 
Martin  will  complete  his  second  term  as  dean  April  20, 2011;  the  president  has  exercised  his 
option,  as  provided  for  in  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic  Administrators,  to  allow 
Martin  to  be  considered  for  a third  term.  As  per  the  policy  the  committee  will  recommend 
whether  the  dean  should  be  reappointed.  The  policy  mandates  the  composition  of  the 
advisory  committee  as  follows:  the  vice-president  and  provost  or  representative  (chair); 
three  to  five  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  faculty;  one  to  three  students  of  the 
faculty;  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  representative;  a librarian,  where 
appropriate;  and  two  or  three  other  qualified  scholars  from  within  or  outside  this  university 
but  outside  the  faculty.  In  addition  the  committee  may  include  an  alumnus/a,  a member  of 
the  administrative  staff  and  a senior  member  of  the  appropriate  professional  community. 

Nominations  for  the  committee  should  be  sent  by  May  27  via  the  vice-president  and 
provost's  website  online  form  at  www.provostutoronto.ca/committees/advisory/mgmt/ 
mgmtnom.htm.  Questions  should  be  directed  to  Helen  Lasthiotaks,  director  (academic 
programs  and  policy);  416-946-0501;  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 

Director,  Centre  for  Environment 

A search  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to  recommend 
a director  of  the  Centre  for  Environment  Members  are:  Professors  Robert  Baker  (vice-dean 
(research  and  graduate  programs)  (chair);  Bryan  Karney  and  Virginia  Maclaren,  Centre  for 
Environment;  Ito  Peng,  associate  dean  (interdisciplinary  and  international  affairs);  Locke 
Rowe,  ecology  and  evolutionary  biology;  Berry  Smith,  vice-dean  (students),  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Sean  Thomas,  Faculty  of  Forestry;  and  Karen  Ing,  senior  lecturer. 
Centre  for  Environment  Zannah  Matson,  undergraduate  student.  Centre  for  Environment 
David  Powell,  administrative  staff,  Centre  for  Environment  and  Teresa  Nicoletti,  assistant  to 
the  vice-dean  (research  and  graduate  programs)  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from  interested 
members  of  the  university  committee.  These  should  be  submitted  by  May  28  to  Professor 
Robert  Baker,  vice-dean  (research  and  graduate  programs).  Room  2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


of  museums  and  zoos  and  the 
anthropological  display  of  humans; 
curated  by  Jennifer  Rudder.  Both 
galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Saturday  noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Leaves  of  Enchantment,  Bones  of 
Inspiration:  the  Dawn  of  Chinese 
Studies  in  Canada. 

May  25  to  September  17 

The  Mu  Collection,  a major  and 
significant  Chinese  rare  book  collection 
in  North  America,  contains  about  2,300 
titles  and  40,000  volumes,  spanning  the 
period  from  the  song  Dynasty  (960-1297) 
to  the  Qing  Dynasty  (1644-1911).  The 
exhibition  will  highlight  the  finest  part  of 
the  collection  with  a broad  coverage  of 
subject  areas;  curated  by  Stephen  Qiao, 
China  studies  librarian.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Birding  for  Beginners. 

Saturday,  June  5 

Here's  your  entry  into  the  world  of  birding. 
Instructor:  Barry  Wallace,  longtime 
naturalist  and  blogger.  Fee:  $60,  includes 
instructions,  materials  and  lunch. 
Registration:  http://ksr.utoronto.ca.  Koffler 
Scientific  Reserve  at  Jokers  Hill,  17000 
Dufferin  St,  King  Township. 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience,  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 


At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 
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The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricflh.ca 
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www.mteverestrestaaraiit.ca 
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The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7.  Hart  House  Circle 
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DR.  ELIANA  COHEN  and  ASSOCIATES 


170  Bloor  St.  West  (Park  Hyatt  Building)  • Tel:  416  929  - 1399 
Website:  www.drcohen.ca 

Special  focus  on  couples  therapy,  relationship  counseling,  anxiety  and  depression. 
Evidence  based  treatments. 

Fully  covered  under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

Please  call  for  a FREE  telephone  consultation.  • Evenings  and  week-end  appointments  available. 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 
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Your  Moving  Solution 
Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate, or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces” 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


THE 
BOX  SPOT 

www. boxspot.com 


Consolidated 
Moving  * 
Storage  Ltd. 

The  Pmfsssimmls 

www.  movi  ngto  ronio.  com 

For  a Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 
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Professional  Family  Footcare 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTTCS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : IUGH/H.AT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ • 


PERSON  AL  ATTEN  D ON  AND  GENTLE  CARE  ** 


Toronto/Head  Office 


27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

Across  St.  Michtitil  tv*  Hosj/ital 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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Encouraging  students  to 


learning  partnerships 

accept  the  challenge , seize  the  learning  opportunities  before  them 


BY  TRICIA  SEIFERT 


Everyone  has  experienced  this; 
you’re  in  a conversation  and  some- 
one mentions  something  was  a 
“real  learning  experience.”  Rarely 
do  people  tell  you  that  this  “learn- 
ing experience”  caused  them  to  feel 
a serious  level  of  disequilibrium  in 
their  lives. 

Although  disequilibrium  is 
seldom  stated  in  describing  a 
learning  experience,  it  is  the  key 
to  learning  and  a central  proposi- 
tion within  most  developmental 
theories.  Disequilibrium,  cognitive 
dissonance,  challenge  — these  are 
the  building  blocks  of  learning 
and  cause  me  to  question  whether 
today’s  students  are  seizing  the 
learning  opportunities  before  them 
and  perhaps  more  important,  if  we, 
as  faculty  and  staff,  are  encouraging 
students  to  accept  these  challenges. 

Trend  research  conducted  by  the 
co-operative  institutional  research 
program  at  UCLA  indicates  the 
percentage  of  American  university 
students  who  identify  being  well 
off  financially  as  “very  important” 
or  “essential”  has  increased  con- 
siderably over  the  last  40  years. 
Although  these  data  come  from  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  hard  to 
argue  that  Canadian  students  do 
not  share  a similar  focus  on  the  com- 
pensation offered  by  their  careers  — at 
least  minimally.  With  the  rise  in  tuition 
and  a consumer-oriented  post-second- 
ary  culture,  some  students  appear  to 
feel  entitled  to  a degree  based  on  seat 
time  and  minimal  effort. 

During  the  same  period  in  which 
students’  emphasis  on  career  has 
increased,  the  term  “helicopter  parent” 
has  found  its  way  into  our  lexicon. 
Perhaps  you  have  come  across  these 
parents;  in  their  well-meaning  attempts 
to  protect  their  traditional-aged  under- 
graduate children,  they  prevent  them 
from  facing  and  resolving  the  chal- 
lenges of  adulthood. 

Couple  careerist  notions  with  the 
culture  of  protection  and  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  students  often  choose  to 
avoid  situations  that  might  challenge 
their  abilities,  values  and  perspectives. 
From  the  career  angle,  students  may 
avoid  a challenging  course  that  is  not 
required  for  fear  a bad  mark  will  forever 
sully  their  academic  careers  and  their 
chances  to  get  into  a top  graduate  pro- 
gram or  land  the  perfect  job.  From  the 
protection  perspective,  students  may 
choose  to  avoid  conversations  with 
those  whose  perspectives  differ  from 
their  own  as  they  may  challenge  their 
beliefs  and/or  those  of  their  parents.  If 
there  is  a single  message  from  10  years 
of  annual  reports  from  the  National 
Survey  of  Student  Engagement,  it  is  this: 
left  to  their  own  devices,  the  average 
undergraduate  student  will  gravitate  to 


those  things  that  are  known,  comfort- 
able and  convenient.  Obviously,  this 
does  not  characterize  all  students  but 
if  one  looks  at  the  distribution  of  stu- 
dent responses  to  questions  examining 
levels  of  engagement  in  educationally 
purposeful  post-secondary  experiences, 
the  “culture  of  disengagement”  is  a very 
real  phenomenon.  To  counter  this  iner- 
tia, faculty  and  staff  must  intentionally 
create  opportunities  and  conditions 
that  induce  a level  of  disequilibrium, 
dissonance  and  challenge,  if  students 
are  to  learn. 

How  might  faculty  and  staff  encour- 
age and  support  students  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  willingly  choose  to  go 
outside  their  comfort  zones?  I find  the 
learning  partnerships  model,  suggested 
by  Marcia  Baxter  Magolda  and  Patricia 
King  in  Learning  Partnerships:  Theory 
and  Models  of  Practice  to  Educate  for  Self- 
Authorship  (2004),  provides  principles 
that  faculty  and  staff  can  use  to  support 
students  in  navigating  the  dissonance 
that  challenging  situations  bring. 
Drawing  on  Baxter  Magolda’s  longitu- 
dinal study  of  intellectual  development 
in  young  adults,  the  learning  partner- 
ships model  is  based  on  three  principles 
that  can  be  used  by  faculty  and  staff  to 
encourage  students  to  accept  challeng- 
ing learning  opportunities. 

The  first  principle  calls  on  faculty  and 
staff  to  help  students  see  themselves  as 
capable  of  knowing  and  learning;  they 
are  able  to  create  knowledge,  not  just 
receive  it.  The  second  principle  invites 
faculty  and  staff  to  help  students 


recognize  their  personal  experience 
as  a valid  context  from  which  to  create 
knowledge;  this  provides  students  with 
a place  in  which  to  assert  their  own 
identities  in  knowledge  creation.  The 
third  principle  asks  faculty  and  staff  to 
help  students  realize  that  knowledge  is 
mutually  constructed  through  an  itera- 
tive exchange  of  ideas  and  perspectives. 
What  one  believes  today  may  be  dif- 
ferent two  years  from  now  because  of 
the  cyclical  process  of  integrating  new 
understanding  based  on  exposure  to 
different  evidence. 

Recognizing  faculty  challenge  stu- 
dents in  a multitude  of  ways,  they 
may  find  problem-based  learning  or 
other  forms  of  co-operative  learning, 
where  students  are  required  to  work 
in  groups,  to  be  a novel  approach  to 
moving  students  beyond  the  known, 
comfortable  and  convenient.  From  the 
perspective  of  a learning  partnership, 
faculty  introduce  the  assignment  as  one 
that  removes  the  faculty  member  from 
being  "the  sage  on  the  stage”  to 
“a  guide  on  the  side.”  Restructuring 
the  environment  in  this  way  sets  up 
a condition  where  faculty  support 
students  to  see  themselves  as  capable 
of  articulating  assumptions  and  devis- 
ing solutions  (the  first  principle).  In  so 
doing,  faculty  encourage  students  to 
draw  on  their  own  life  experiences 
(the  second  principle)  in  their  develop- 
ment of  a proposed  solution  that  draws 
on  and  integrates  the  various  group 
members’  perspectives  (the  third  prin- 
ciple). The  problem-based  learning  or 


co-operative  learning  partnership 
validates  students  as  knowers  and 
learners;  situates  the  learning  in 
their  own  experience;  and  requires 
them  to  mutually  construct  knowl- 
edge with  their  group  members. 
Considering  that  employers  rou- 
tinely identify  teamwork  and 
initiative  as  necessary  for  success 
in  the  workplace,  this  learning 
partnership  is  an  example  of  how 
faculty  can  create  conditions  and 
opportunities  where  students 
must  accept  and  engage  the 
challenge. 

Student  life  and  student  ser- 
vices staff  also  have  a multitude  of 
ways  in  which  they  create  condi- 
tions which  challenge  students 
beyond  the  known,  comfortable 
and  convenient.  In  my  own  expe- 
rience, I worked  with  a student 
leader  who  had  a fairly  autocratic 
style  of  leadership  and  could  not 
understand  council  members’  dis- 
sention.  He  came  into  my  office 
comfortable  with  his  top-down 
leadership  style  and  a plan  to  estab- 
lish executive  order  mandates.  We 
talked  about  his  experience,  his 
intentions,  his  goals  and  what  he 
perceived  as  the  impediments  to 
realizing  his  goals.  Then  we  talked 
about  what  the  experience  of  others  on 
the  council  might  be;  he  acknowledged 
he  knew  little  of  their  intentions  and 
goals.  I knew  this  student  would  feel 
challenged  in  considering  that  his  style 
of  leadership  might  be  at  the  root  of  his 
problem.  I supported  him  through  this 
challenging  situation  by  validating  him 
as  a knower  and  learner;  situating  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  different  leader- 
ship styles  within  his  own  experience; 
and  then  mutually  constructing  with 
him  approaches  to  moving  the  group 
forward  to  realizing  its  goals. 

With  the  pressures  students  face  — ris- 
ing tuition,  an  uncertain  job  market  and 
the  simple  path  of  least  resistance  that  is 
known,  comfortable  and  convenient  — 
students  may  not  seek  the  challenging 
opportunity  that  becomes  a “real  learn- 
ing experience.”  If  universities  are  com- 
mitted to  maximizing  student  learning, 
then  their  faculty  and  staff  must  create 
opportunities  and  conditions  that  inten- 
tionally foster  a sense  of  disequilibrium, 
dissonance  and  challenge  within  stu- 
dents. However,  in  order  for  this  chal- 
lenge to  materialize  into  learning,  stu- 
dents must  feel  supported  in  the  process. 
I believe  the  learning  partnership  model 
is  a useful  tool  for  faculty  and  staff  to  use 
in  supporting  students  to  accept 
the  challenge. 

Tricia  Seifert  is  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Policy 
Studies  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 
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